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that she has effected any reductions. Russia
indeed, is as able now as she was before the war
with Japan to place on the Afghan Frontier an
army only limited by the carrying power of her
lately improved and completed Central Asian
Railway system.

It is believed by competent observers that this
line has double the carrying capacity of the Siberian
Railway, which nevertheless maintained an army
of 400,000 men in the field at a far greater
distance from the base during the late war.

Mr. David Fraser, a recent and very capable
observer, calculated that thirty-six trains a day
could be passed through from Krasnovodsk, on
the Caspian and Orenburg, to the point of con-
centration, if the rolling-stock were sufficient.

Russia's offensive power on the Afghan Frontier
would be double that which enabled her to meet
the tremendous strain experienced in Manchuria.
She could maintain an army of half a million of
men on the Afghan Frontier and at Herat, which
she could take whenever she chose. Yet there are
those, among- them notably Sir Charles Dilke, who
think the Indian army could be safely reduced
because of the Convention. Those who hold this
view must shut their eyes to the facts of history,
conveniently forget the exaltation, within recent
times, of Prussia to the practical hegemony of the
Continent, and refuse to remember that defeat in